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TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN: 


CHAMBERS AND MYERS AND 


BY HARRY SIRR, F.R.1B.A. 


Ik WILLIAM CHAMBERS’S 


work at Trinity College, 
Dublin, is often referred to 
in general terms: what his 


| 


work there really amounted 
When 
with the theatre or 


examination hall on the south side of Parlia t 


San north, 


ju 
1 : 1 . . 
currency NaS sometimes been given toa SUPpoOsl- 


to 1s seldom detined. 





credited 


m 


en 
ire, and the chapel opposite on the 
tion that he not only carried these buildings into 
1 at tim 
he was engaged upon the casino which he designed 


execution, but that they were erecte the e 


for Lord Charlemont at Marino. The supposition 
is the outcome of considerable misapprehension, as 
a short statement based upon the results of careful 
research will demonstrate. 

In Dr. Stubbs’s ** History of the University of 
Dublin,’ Chambers comes once upon the scene, at 
the time donations were received towards the 


erection of the theatre in 1775, when the Board 


lost no time in securing his servic 


es for the com- 
pletion of the south side of Parliament Square. 
He agreed to furnish plans in detail to be placed 
in the hands of a competent clerk of works. The 
commencement of the theatre in 1777 is recorded, 


and it may be inferred that it had be 


*n completed 

by 1791. 
Chambers was very busy with Somerset House, 
of which he was appointed architect in 1775; his 


773) 
Devoting 
himself to this important Government building, 
embanking the 


time 


accounts are extant from the 25th December, 1 
to June, 1796, the vear of his death. 
Thames, etc., he had very little 
had he relinquished 
entirely the Trinity College commission it might 
We 


convincing 


11 


i 


for other work, and 


have been a matter for little surprise. are 
for his 
statements in correspondence with Lord Charle- 
mont. Ina letter dated 18th January, 1 
London, he declared: ‘I 


prepared in some measure 


777, from 
have done nothing for 
these fifteen months past but labour at the 
of 


works 


Somerset House, which and 


complicated that they require all my attention, 


are SO extensive 
and have reduced me to the necessity of declining 
all privateemployment ; at least, for some time to 
} 


1 


come.” Subsequently he wroteagain from Lon 
‘| 


my power to pay you a visit at Dublin; 


On, 


under date 20th May, 1779: wish it were in 


t 
but while 
Somerset House is on the anvil that cannot be, 


as 
it takes up my whole time and attention. A couple 
of years ago I was requested to make designs for 


some very considerable additions to the 
of Trinity College, which I readily 


buildings 


agcret d I 


»OoOn a 


Wy 
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PARLIAMENT SQUARE 


supposition that in the St these works I 
might have an excuse for a voyag » Ireland; but 
the great difficulty attending the vast work I am 
now about, and the perplexed sures § me 
from Dublin at different times, obliged me to desist, 
ind all I could do w S TO PIV cvenel | dis ysition 
of what I intended, from which, Ih since 
learnt, the buildings are now executing. If ther 
be any merit in the general intention I may claim 


some little share in it; the whole detail, on 
which the perfection of these works must greatly 
lepend, is -none of mine, and whatever merit 
that has is Mr. Mevers’s, who, | stand, is 
the operator.” 

Considerable credit the is due to Mvers,* 
who carried out the wot s architect, and of 
whose career nothing is 1 yrded rchitec- 
tural books of reference. 

Chambers’s *‘ general dispositio1 is he chooses 
to speak of his suggestions, meant more than the 
theatre of which the commen has been 
mentioned. Instructed at S the com- 
pletion of the south side only of Parliament 
Square, it is tolerably certain that he gave his 
idea for the completion of the Square itself 
Drawings or models might well have shown the 


ranges of new buildings which had already been 
erected. Most probably owing to theirrepresenta- 
tion, Chambers has been credited with the front- 
age towards College Gre where pilasters and 
columns used sparingly have been felt to be spaced 
strikingly wide apart. There is no record of the 
architect, though it may be taken for granted that 
Chambers had nothing to do with this portion of 


ef infu 2 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


the Square. The front was begun in 1755, the 
year Chambers returned from his prolonged stay 
in Italy 


Originally it was intended to complete the central 


and commenced practice in London. 
entrance by erecting a dome over the gateway and 
the 
One of the cupolas, over the north end, 


cupolas on the pavilions at north and south 
ends. 
had been actually erected, but on November 22nd, 


17 I/ ? 
front of the College finished as it stands. without 


it was ordered to be taken down, and the 
a dome. Robbed of important features, balance 
is lost, and the original conception must not be 
the 
The front was completed ii 1759. 

The north side « 


forgotten criticising untinished facade. 


in 


f the Square had been com- 


menced in 1752. 


It appears that large sums of 





and arched gateways on the east, dividing it from 
the library square and forming a very large quad- 
rangle. This range, doubtless, is correctly attri- 
buted to Chambers, part of the general disposition 
It was illustrated in 1780 by Pool 


and Cash, who must have had access t 


he suggested. 


model 


ya 


or drawing prepared either by Chambers ot 
Mvers. As confidently they published in the 
same volume (** Views of Dublin ’’) an engraving 


Blue-coat School front 


originally made by Ivory * and which we know 


of the design for the 


was but partially carried into execution. 

That only the theatre and chapel were cart 
out according to Chambers is kindly corroborated 
by Dr. Mahaffy, Senior Fellow of the college, who 
mentions that the fine stucco-work of 


also th 





FRONT TO COLLEGE GREEN 

money were voted by Parliament and spent on the 
work and the south side which followed. Between 
1752 and 1763 £45,000 in round figures and in the 
money of the day was expended on the new build- 
ings erected before Chambers and Myers were 
employed. 

We that for 
additions involved the clearing away of ruinous 
Elizabethan the erection of the 
chapel on the north side of the Square. Pre- 
parations for the foundations of the chapel, the 


may believe Chambers’s design 


buildings and 


last portion of the Square erected, commenced 
1757. It was built externally to match the 
theatre, and consecrated in 1798, the year of the 
Irish Rebellion. 


in 


It was intended to complete the Square by a 
range of buildings with a bell-tower and steeple 
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theatre was all done by the local man Stapleton. 
There is no evidence generally accessible to deter- 
mine whether Chambers may have consulted 

possible plan prepared by the unknown architect 
It may 
be difficult, or indeed impossible, to say w hether 


of the greater portion of the Square. SO 
Myers interpreted Chambers strictly; most likely 
the disposition supplied was followed as far as 
possible. We may fairly conclude that a man 
with a head on his shoulders was required for 
carrving the work into execution, and that the 
the 


t 
L 


college authorities were not far wrong in 
There can be no doul 
about his authorship of the whole detail, upon 
which Sir William Chambers has testified in very 


clear terms. 


appointment of Myers. 


See THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for September 


Va 





TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


died in 1801 aged fifty- 
eight, the 


proved in 


will was 
Dublin, and 
an entry in the Dublin 
-** Graham 

Archi- 
Military 
of the 
Barrack Board and 
Board of Works ’"— 


ISOI, 


Directory 
Myers, Senior 
tect the 
Department 


To 


disappears after 
Christopher Myers, his 
sometime 
of 
Ireland. 
of the 
Cumber- 


father, was 
Inspector - General 
Barracks in 
Connection 


family with 


land evidently survived, 
for Betham records that 








EAST SIDE OF PRINCIPAL SQUARE 


From “Vi f Dublin Buildings, y Pool and (¢ 


In a Dublin publication of 1771 there is a spite- 


ful reference to Graham Myers as a native of 


Whitehaven who started as a joiner and became 
a creature of Provost Hutchinson. <A in the 
book had a 


salary of £150 a vear for carrying out Chambers’s 


note 


College Bursar’s confirms that he 


ideas. Doubtless, learning the trade of a joiner 
he 
The pointed 


place takes the mind to 


was a very practical side of his training; must 
have studied much more besides. 
reference to his native 
the English county of 
Sir 
Betham, 


Cumberland. 
William 
sometime contempo- 

became 
Ulster King of Arms, 
describes as ‘‘ formerly 
of Cumberland” Chris- 
topher Myers, an archi- 


rary, who 


tect of Dublin who was 
residing at Monkstown 
at the time of his death 


a grandson of Christo- 


pher, William Myers, 
1780 was born at White- 
haven, the town desig- 
nated as the native place of the architect who 
carried out the work at Trinity College. William 


Myers attained the army rank of General, became 
and was created 

had a brother 
bly for a later entry 


Governor ofthe Leeward Islands, 
The 
Christopher, accounting proba 
in the Dublin Directory—‘‘ Christopher Myers, 
Architect, Sandymount ”’—which 


ISOI. 


a baronet in 1804. General 


disappears in 


The facts adduced seem clearly to identify the 





in 1789, aged seventy- 


four. The lady he 
married was a Miss 
Mary Graham. The 


eldest 


who evidently received 


son Graham, 


his mother’s maiden 
name, married abroad 
nd had three daugh- 
of whom 
married into the family 
of Carthew, of Wood- 


Suffolk). 


th 
rH Hy 


1 4 
taal 


{ 


anit 


ters (one 
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eldest sonof Christopher Myers of Monkstown asthe 


architect who carried out Chambers’s ideas; conse- 
quently he was uncle of the baronet, and a small 
calculation will show that he was thirty-four years 
of age when the college theatre was begun in 1777. 

A design was submitted in the competition for 
the Dublin Royal Exchange in February 1769 
by Messrs. Myers and Sproule of Dublin. Perhaps 
Graham Myers, then aged twenty-six, competed 
in partnership with the Dublin carpenter named 
Sproule — probably, — like 


other contemporary 


carpenters (also masons, builders, etc.), a man of 
attainments, with whom young Myers may have 
received his practical training. 

Myers did not come sufficiently before the 
public to entitle him to a place in ‘“‘ The Dic- 





In both editions 
1887 and 1g08) it is noticeable that Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse’s account of Sir William Chambers 


tionary of National Biography.” 


has no reference to the Trinity College work; the 
volume of Charlemont correspondence (1891) was 
not available at the time the account was written. 

Clearly, Sir William Chambers is entitled to 
some credit. In London, away from the scene, 
and believing that his complete plan was being 
share in the 


followed, he claimed some little 


general intention. Asa rule he is credited with 
far too much. Graham Myers, on the other hand, 
is never recognized. Although he did not originate 
the plan for completing Parliament Square, his 
share in the architectural work fully entitles him 
to recognition at least equal with Chambers. 


NEW LIGHT ON OLD SUBJECTS—XIII 
WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM AS A CASTLE BUILDER 


BY ALFRED W. CLAPHAM 
HE existing architectural works 
of William of Wykeham are 
sufficient, both in extent and 
magnificence, to place him in 
the foremost rank amongst 
the great building prelates of 
the Middle 
cathedral of Winchester bears 
ample marks of his munificence, but the twin 
Winchester and 





Ages. His own 


educational establishments of 
New Colleges are perhaps a finer monument of the 
foresight that warned him that the days of monas- 
ticism were numbered, and that the founding of a 
college was a more enduring work than the rearing 
of a minster. 





QUEENBOROUGH CASTLE FROM THE NORTH-WEST 
From an engraving in Grose's ‘‘ Antiquities,” after H 
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The precise amount of personal control and 
guidance exercised by the building prelates over 
the works that they initiated must always remain 
a moot point, and modern criticism seems inclined 
to divest them of all credit save that of patrons of 
the arts. Nevertheless, it is nowise inconsistent 
with the extraordinary versatility of the medieval 
mind that the great statesman and ecclesiastic 
should also be an adept at architecture, and this 
is more than likely in the case of William of 
Wykeham, whose earlier years were spent in 
supervising the Royal works. 

Born in 1324, he became surveyor, at the age of 
thirty-two, to the works at Henley and East- 
hampstead (a Royal hunting-box on the skirts of 
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Windsor Park 


more important operations at 


, and later was entrusted with the 
Windsor Castle. 
Alterations to Leedes (Kent), Dover, and Hadleigh 
castles came in turn under his care, and in 1361-7 
he superintended the building of the entirely new 
castle of Oueenborough. 

In those days prolonged and valued service to 
the Crown was commonly rewarded by ecclesias- 
tical preferment, a form of recompense agreeable 
alike to both parties; for, while it cost the donor 
nothing, it provided a lucrative sinecure for the 


recipient. Thus Wykeham became a_ noted 
oo el 
al pe 
rs 
\ 
\ 
\ 





QUEENBOROUGH CASTLE 


to architectural interest are centred in the priory 
church of Minster and the fine parish church at 
Eastchurch. The Castle of Queenborough, of 
which only the earthworks now remain, was begun 
by Edward III about the year 1361, and took 
about six years to build; but from that time little 
is heard of it till it entered into the 
VIII for the defences of the 
building was repaired 
On the triumph of the 


extensive 
schemes of Henry 
southern coast, when thi 
and brought up to date. 
Parliament, Queenborough, in 1650, was surveyed 
J 5 A 
by their orders, with the other Crown lands, with 





3O¢ 


| = | 





pluralist, holding as many as a dozen prebends, 
besides numerous other offices. He was for some 
years Dean of St. Martin-le-Grand in London, and 
in 1366 became Bishop of Winchester, a position 
he occupied for nearly forty years. 

His ecclesiastical works at Winchester and Ox- 
ford have long received their due meed of admira- 
tion, and it is not with them that we ar 
concerned, but rather with the remarkable castle 


now 


of Queenborough, the erection of which he super- 
vised. 

The Island of Sheppey, on which it stood, is a 
dreary tract of country, separated by a sluggish 
waterway from the mainland of Kent, and rising 
on the north hills of Minster. 


Since the destruction of the castle, its sole claims 


side in the low 
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a view to its sale. In this survey it is described 
as “lying within the common belonging to the 
town of Queenborough and containing about twelve 
rooms of one range of building below stairs, and 
about forty rooms from the first storey upward, 
towers 


being circular and built of stone with si) 
and certain out-offices, all the roof being covered 
with lead. Within the circumference of the castle 
was one little round court paved with stone, and 
in the middle one great well, and without the 
castle was one great court surrounding it, 
court and castle being surrounded with a great 
stone wall, and the outside of that moated round.” 
The Commissioners speak of it somewhat con- 
temptuously as having been built in the time of 


bows and arrows, and it was almost immediately 
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sold and pulled down. Fortunately a careful 


ground plan, here reproduced, is preserved amongst 


the Hattield papers, and a drawing by Holla 
taken shortly before its demolition gives some 
indication of the remarkable form and unusual 


appearance it formerly presented. 

In the history of English military architecture 
the Castle of Queenborough occupies an isolated 
position. It was almost the earliest example of 
the fort, in the modern sense, as opposed to the 
fortified dwelling-house, and was the immediate 
precursor of the ‘‘castles,” so called, of Henry VIII. 
Castle-building under Edward I, as exemplified in 
the great structures reared by that sovereign in 
Wales, is but little altered in general form from 
the larger fortifications of the Norman and Angevin 
kings, the rectangular keep and mound, however, 
being abandoned. Conway, Carnarvon, and Beau- 
maris are familiar examples of this period, which 
was followed by a rapid transition. The tendency 
became all for compactness and centralisation, the 
result being a great square block, with towers at 
the angles and a central courtyard. Numerous 
buildings of this class, such as Bolton-in-Wensley- 
dale, Wressle, and Sheriff Hutton, were erected 
towards the close of the fourteenth century, and 
form almost the latest type of domestic combined 
with genuine military architecture which this 
country produced. Queenborough, as we have 
said, stands quite apart from either class. It pro- 
vides no domestic accommodation worthy of the 
name, and its fifty-odd rooms, while imposing in 
number, were insignificant in size, being placed 
one above the other in the six lofty circular towers 
that surrounded the central courtyard. The per- 
fect symmetry of the design is another unusual fea- 
ture, in which the value of the circular plan, in the 
defensive warfare of those days, is fully appreciated. 

The building which approaches it most nearly 
in form is the castle of Camber, built by Henry VIII 
nearly two hundred years later, in the flat salt- 
marsh on the seaward side of Rye. Here, how- 
ever, we have a circular keep in the centre, and 
the flanking towers are transferred to the peri- 
meter of the polygonal outer curtain ; and, further- 
more, the danger of lofty towers in the face of 
artillery has reduced the whole structure to a low, 
squat form, far different from the aspiring turrets 
of Queenborough. 

Attempts have been made, notably in the Win- 
chester volume of the Archaological Fournal, to 
recover the plan of Queenborough, but the draw- 
ing here reproduced for the first time sets at rest 
all question as to its form, and provides another 
interesting landmark in the history of architectural 
development. 


[This article concludes, for the present, a series which has 


been followed with much interest. The complete list of the 


t he agate ‘ ssues ‘I | re 
| Vi ich Palace, $ rey bkebt iry Igl 
Thomas More’s House at Chelsea (M 
Hertford and Haverin April tort 
1\ Beaufort House, Chelsea, and t \¢ 
May 1gtt 
\ Cockersand Abbey and its Chapter st 
IQII. 
VI. The Royal Palace of Eltham (August Igtt). 
VII. The Origin of the Domestic Hall (September 191 


VIII. Abbot’s Hospital, Guildford, and its Predecessors 
October 1911). 

IX. The Tower of 
November Igti). 


London and its Development 


X. Northumberland House, Strand (December 1911). 
XI. St. John of Jerusalem, Clerkenwell (January 1912), 
XII. The New Exchange in the Strand (February 1912). 
NIII. William of Wykeham as a Castle Builder (March 
1912). 


THE TOWN HALL, ST. ALBANS 


Or the many small provincial towns which lie 
within a radius of thirty miles from London, none 
possesses the absorbing historic interest or artistic 
charm that attaches to the city of St. Albans. 
Its medizval buildings are part of the pageantry 
English history, and the 
residences, so characteristic of homeliness, repre- 


of past Georgian 
sent the associations of life in a country town 
extending over a period of two hundred years. 
What is there left to be said for a “‘ Greek’ town 
hall, and one, moreover, that is partly built in 
Whispers are heard—sweep it away, 
it is Greek, it is a disgrace to the county; or— 


cement ? 


it is only in cement, let it be rebuilt in terra- 
cotta; and in this way the prevalent attitude of 
the general public and others towards architecture 
is revealed naked and unashamed. 

The object of the present writer in here draw- 
ing attention to the building is not to extol its 
praises above those of any other building in 
St. Albans, but to demonstrate the important part 
it plays in the architectural character of the city. 
When in the year 1829 (thanks to Telford’s engi- 
neering) the stream of coaching traffic connecting 
London with the northern provinces reached an 
enormous volume, it was decided to rebuild the 
Town Hall. Accordingly, the Corporation com- 
missioned a celebrated London architect to pre- 
pare the design and obtain estimates, and early in 
1830 the building was completed at a cost of 
The architect, George Smith, succeeded 
in erecting a structure in sympathy with the local 
character. 

Is it not to be regretted, then, that there should 
be some talk of demolishing this building? Let 


£6,991. 


us hope that, from the proper quarter, an effective 
protest will be made against the proposal. 
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ST. GEORGE'S 


HALL, 


SKETCH BY ELMES. BY ( 
IN an interesting article in THe A HTECTI 
REVIEW for November 1910 n th ntrovers\ 
to the south end of St. George Hall, Mr. 
LL. Lb. Budden referred to the working drawings 


preserved in the Municipal Offices in Liverpool, 
which he had examined carefully with a view to 
Elmes and 
treatment of the 
He had been unable, it 


would seem, with the not very full information 


ascertaining the intentions both of 
Cockerell with regard to the 
battered podium wall. 


before him, to find much of this evidence as far 
as Elmes !s concerned. 
that, Liverpool 
records, we possess others which indicate what 


It will be interesting to 
learn, however, beyond these 
the original architect himself had contemplated as 
the treatment of this portion of the building. 

In the Library of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is a collection of drawings from Elmes’s 
own hand. Whilst examining these lately, for 
another purpose, I came across one which is of 
unusual interest. Amongst a considerable number 
of alternative schemes for the treatment of various 
portions of the building, either shown by means 
of sketch elevations or by rough perspectives, is a 
sketch of the south end of the Hall taken from a 
point of view not very different from that of the 
illustrated on 
REVIEW for January last. 


Official Scheme page 27 of the 
It shows the flanking 
monumental pedestals with horsed figures, com- 
mon to that proposal and to Mr. Matear’s sugges- 


tion, but retains the. battered podium between. 





LIVERPOOL : 


HARRISON 





AN UNPUBLISHED 


TOWNSEND, F.R.LB.A 





It is, indeed, very the latter 
suggestion as re far figures, but 
the podium wall and the platfor ehind it retain 
their present height ris there the bronze railing 


indicated on Mr. 
happily, the case 


M iteal 


with many of El 


As 1s, un- 
ss drawings, 
the sketch bears no date. But it has an impor- 
tant bearing on the problem, as a distinct indica- 
tion of his view that this retaining wall and 
platform, rather than a flight of steps, were the 
treatment that recommended itself to him as the 
only and proper one. It further shows that he 
had, at one time, considered the pedestals with 
statuary groups as an architectural complement 
and finish to the wall. 

As such it is valuable as well as interesting ; but 
it is, perhaps, too much to hope that this just- 
discovered evidence of the architect’s wishes 
should lead to a change of front on the part of 
the Memorial Committee, and toa modification 
of their scheme. If so, it might lead to a com- 
promise by which the Memorial portion of their 
proposal, with its two groups of sculpture, would 
take effect as being clearly in consonance with the 
architect’s original views, while the retaining wall, 
which there is every reason to gather Elmes 
looked upon as the ideal solution of the problem, 
would remain, and would not be disturbed to 


make room for the flight of steps which can but 


detract from the dignity and repose of St. George’s 


Hall. 


ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL: SKETCH BY ELMES FOR TREATMENT OF SOUTH FRONT 


(From a Pencil Drawing in the R.i.B.A. Library) 
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LONDON 
BY W. L. LUCAS 


HE Report of the London 
Traffic Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 1911, isa document 
of much interest, which should 
be studied by all architects.* 
The trend of the Report is to 





indicate the necessity for new 
roads being laid 
out with a proper consideration of the require- 


suburban 


ments of main arteries of traffic. It seems to 
follow that there is equal cause for considera- 
tion of how building in the heart of London may 
best be controlled. It is obvious that we are 
confronted with a constant growth of road traffic, 
for not only passengers but commerce and mails 
are increasingly carried by motor vehicles in pre- 
ference to horse-drawn vehicles and railways. To 
meet this growth, there are rumours of demands 
for special roads to take motor traffic, but it is 
doubtful how far such roads would have any com- 
mercial or residential value, and unless they had 
such value the cost of them would be almost 
prohibitive. 

At the present moment it is rather fashionable 
to devise grand schemes for the betterment of 
London, entailing the somewhat ruthless clearing 
away of existing buildings. But large open spaces 
present considerable difficulties in dealing with 
traffic, especially motor traffic, and in the con- 
To meet the problems 
which we have to face, it would seem preferable to 


trolling of large crowds. 


utilise existing thoroughfares as far as possible, 
and to split up the traffic so that each kind 
may reach its goal by the shortest possible route. 
Consideration should also be given to the fact 
that it is becoming necessary to stem the tide of 
migration from London proper to outer London, 
which is attributable to two chief desires—those 
of health and economy. When sleep is dis- 
turbed by the ever-increasing noise of motor horns, 
it is impossible to prevent people seeking peace 
wherever they can find it. It is common know- 
ledge that in all the residential parts of London 
the value of stables at the backs of houses has 
dropped considerably. Surely where, as is fre- 
quently the case, there are two parallel roads with 
a mews between, the proper solution is to demo- 
lish the stables and convert these and the mews 
into a garden, or green space planted with trees, 
so that the best living-rooms and bedrooms may 
face on to the quiet garden, whilst offices and 
rooms where quiet is not so much required shall 
face the streets. 

* An able statement of those features of the Report which 


have relation to architecture appeared in The Architects’ and 
Builders’ Journal for January 3rd last. 


TRAFFIC: SOME SUGGESTIONS 


Again, consider the dreary stretches of mean 
streets, whether in Notting Hill or Clerkenwell, 
where the only vehicle you meet is that of a 
passing hawker. In the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings it seems to be sometimes forgotten that 
the poorer classes do not require to drive up to 
the actual doors of their homes, even in a motor 
omnibus, and that ground is at present wasted on 
streets which, both from economical and sanitary 
points of view, might be better utilised for open 
spaces. Opportunities for changes of this kind 
occur daily on the large estates in London, and it 
might be suggested to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners that they, perhaps more than others, have 
great opportunities in their hands. 

An example of how traffic may be split up 
occurs when one examines the position at the 
south-east corner of Berkeley Square, at the 
bottom of Hay Hill. 
of traffic on its way from the north-west, a minor 
portion of which is aiming south of Piccadilly. 
At present there is a rise of about 5 ft. in Dover 
Street from Piccadilly to a point south of the 
Bath Club and the top of Hay Hill. Let Dover 
Street, instead, fall from south to north some 5 ft., 
so that the top of Hay Hill may be about 5 ft. 
above the bottom at Berkeley Street, instead of 
To do this presents no great diffi- 


Here passes a vast quantity 


14 ft. above it. 
culty, for it merely entails underpinning the houses 
in Dover Street, and giving them a sub-basement 
such as some of the houses already possess. The 
traffic which at present enters Piccadilly through 
Berkeley Street will thus as easily, and more 
quickly, enter by Dover Street, and the frequent 
block that occurs between Devonshire House and 
St. James’s Street will thus become reduced. 

Berkeley Street ascends from the bottom of 
Hay Hill to Piccadilly. To take the residuum of 
the traffic going south, rather let the road descend 
under Piccadilly, emerging, as here sketched, into 
the Green Park, immediately west of the Ritz 
Hotel, and thence down the Green Park south 
till it reaches the Mall. Let the gravel walk 
recently made from Buckingham Palace to Picca- 
dilly be abolished and grassed over.* The new 
road will thus not entail any sacrifice of green, and 
will have a definite use, which it is difficult to 
discover in the broad path. 

The houses in Berkeley Street, north of the 
Berkeley Hotel, will be underpinned and have 
lighter basements. Inasmuch as most of them 
already possess an entrance in Dover Street, 
access to them will not be unfavourably affected. 
So much of Berkeley Street as will be left running 


* This walk is now being grassed over. 
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LONDON TRAFFIC: SOME SUGGESTIONS 


from Piccadilly will become a cul-de-sac, with a 
balustrade at the north end of it, over the entrance 
to the subway. The fact of the subway running 
under its extreme east buildings need not interfere 
with the amenities of Devonshire House. 

The works here suggested, as well as the street 
alterations described below, might perhaps be 
less costly and more directly efficient than some 
of the proposals on pages 24 and 25 of the Traffic 
Report. It is hardly necessary to point out what 
fascinating possibilities for architectural develop- 
ment are presented by schemes such as this. 

Consider now the traffic from north to south 
of London west of the City, especially with 
relation to Oxford Street Charing Cross 
and the ramifications around St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. Imagine the demolition of the school and 
block of buildings (including a large untenanted 
mews) immediately north of St. Martin’s Church, 
and the erection of a better school and vicarage 


and 


on the reorganised site, as shown by the accom- 
panying plan. Imagine a viaduct starting at the 
road level outside the City of Westminster Hall, 
passing the east end of St. Martin’s Church, and 
crossing the Strand, as here sketched, till it 
reaches the site of the existing Charing Cross 


[sew Mecanace mao | 
30L. BUOING 
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Railway Station. Can anyone fail to see the 
St. Martin’s Place 
becoming really a ‘“ Place,” with the National 
Portrait Gallery on the west and St. Martin’s 
Church, visible from all sides, dominating the area 
here as surely it is meant to do. 
Street would fall than 
present, but otherwise would remain as existing. 
The traffic east and west from the Strand would 
not be interrupted, whilst that from the north 
side, going over the higher level, would have a 
straight and easy path over the new Charing Cross 
Bridge. 


advantages of such a scheme ? 


The road level 


of Duncannon more at 


What architectural qualities might sucl 
a viaduct not possess, culminating, as it would, in 
the bridge so sorely needed ! 

The question of the removal of Charing Cross 
Station to the south side, started some time ago, has 
been alluded to frequently during the past year, and, 
with the growth of motor traffic, it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that the need for the railway 
bridge at this point no longer exists, whilst ther 
is a crying necessity for a bridge for general pur- 


poses. Various criticisms, some of which seem 
justifiable, have been offered on the schem« 
exhibited in last year’s Royal Academy and 
illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for 
October IgIl. It has been 
pointed out that, although 


, the new S.E. and C.R. station, 
as shown, was larger than th 
existing one, still it did not 
offer such accommodation 


ds 


might be expected to receive 


welcome from the _ railway 
authorities. 
A revised plan has there- 


fore been prepared, with main 
departure and arrival _plat- 
forms each 440 yd. long, i. 
each capable of accommoda- 


ting two large modern express 
trains of the heaviest type. In 


addition, five intermediate 
platforms are shown, each 
920 ft. long and accommoda- 
ting ten roads. As all these 


railroads would enter the new 
station ata level of about 25 ft. 
above that of the Embank- 
ment, some of the trains could 
descend to the lower level, 
where they could be shunted 
and dealt with by turn-tables 
and crossings. The new plan, 
as here shown (p. 136), indicates 
a block of buildings having a 
depth of 100 ft. at the river end 
of the proposed new station. 
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This block would occupy ground too valuable, on 


account of its river frontage, to be sacrificed to 
‘ buffer ends.”’ 

It has also been objected that on the scheme 
exhibited at the Academy the gradient from York 
Road up to the proposed King’s Place to the 
south side of the river would not be sufficiently 
easy, and it has been pointed out that if advantage 
were taken of the curve of the river at this point, 
and the extrados of the ellipse were to face north, 
the termination of the new south road might be 
brought almost up to the south end of the bridge 
and the gradient thus much improved. 

‘** Castello 
on the west side of the Tiber, as seen 


In Rome, the bold domination of the 
Angelo ”’ 
when one crosses from the left bank, is an example 
of what dignity may be obtained from a mass of 
buildings fronting the river in this manner. 

There does not appear to be any necessity for 
trams over the new bridge, but it would be an 
advantage for the public to have some means of 
here, from one side 
to the other. Those who Paris 
Exhibition of 1g00 will remember the facility with 
which they were enabled to make a tour of the 
exhibition on the ‘‘trottoir roulant,” and in 
London many are familiar with moving staircases 
and the “escalators ” 
some of the tube 


of the river 
visited the 


k xcomotion 


now being introduced on 
railways. It should not be 
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difficult to devise moving pathways of this kind on 
either side of the bridge, adjoining the pavements, 
from which they would be separated by railings. 
Such moving footpaths, going at the rate of four 
and eight miles an hour, could easily be boarded 
by passengers on the pavements at 
the bridge. 
jostling 


each end of 
Always moving, they would entail no 
of persons eager to secure a seat on tram 
or omnibus, and would do much to facilitate that 
closer connection between the north and south 
sides of the river which is so much to be de- 
sired. 

is that embankments on 
both sides of the river would increase the force of 


Another criticism made 


the stream, so that the proposed embankment on 
the south side would not stand and that barges 
would be in danger. 
that, 
force, 


But it may be safely stated 
the downward 
if any extra is created, would be felt most 
on the north side, owing to the convexity of the 
south side at this part of the river, and as the 
piers carrying the new bridge would be fewer in 
number than at present, there would be less 
resistance to the stream and less risk to barges 
instead of more. 


owing to centrifugal action, 


The existing river bridge could be left in posi- 
tion until such time as this new railway station 
and new buildings on the south side of the river 
might be completed. Then the new bridge might 
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PROPOSED TRANSFEK 


STATION t SOUTH SI 


4 ¥ 
Scare or Peer 


be built. 


the river in three spans, as here shown, and be 


In reinforced concrete* it could bridge 


higher above the tideway than the existing bridge, 
though the level of the roadway would be the 


Same as now. 
From 1730 to 1830 eight bridges over the 
Thames in London were erected, and five more 


‘exclusive of railway 
bridges) were added in 
the next half-century. 


or CHARING CROSS 





the same Report be examined, 
it will be found that the total 
of passenger and trade traffic 


DE» or RIVER 

over Westminster Bridge in 
one day in IQII was 17,770, 
i.e. greater than that over any 
other bridge in London. And 
the total traffic West- 
minster and Waterloo Bridges 


over 


together was 29,810, i.e. greater 
than that over any other two 
bridges next to each other on 
the same day. What will it 
be in 1920? With the instal- 
lation of the London County 
Council in magnificent new 
offices on the south side a new 
professional and business area 
is bound to spring up in that 
district. Neither the Council 
the South 
Chatham Railway appear to 
The difficulty 

is the money cost, which some 

persons estimate high as 
But if the site left vacant by the 
removal of the Charing Cross Railway Station 


nor Eastern and 


be unfriendly. 
as 


two millions. 


were developed to the best advantage, irrespective 
of the new professional and even residential area 
which would arise on the south side of the river, 
surely the return would be considerable. 

It is beyond the province ofan architect toattempt 


PROPOSED REINFORCED CONCRETE BrIDGr. 





The population of in- 








ner and outer London 
from 
4,760,601 to 7,252,963 
1881, the 
of bridges 


above London Bridge 


has’ increased 


since yet 


number 


for general traffic re- 
! But 
the 


mains the same 
the 


number of passengers 


increase in 


[ 





carried into and about 
London is even greater 
than the 
population ; 


increase in 
witness 
pages of the 
Traffic Report. More- 
if Plate VI in A 


8-10 


over, 











* I am indebted to Mr: 
Oscar Faber, who has kindly 





furnished me with sketches 
showing what could be done 
with reinforced concrete here. 
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to deal with financial matters, but in view of the 
infortunate example of the vacant sites in Ald- 
wych and the Strand, it may be permitted to ask 
whether it would be impossible to get promises or 
tenders for the occupation of the sites provided by 
this scheme, on which estimates might be based to 
justify an Act of Parliament. Moreover, if, by 
methods indicated in the earlier part of this 
irticle, proper should more 
habitable, then the ratable value would genuinely 
increase and the burden of an improvement such 
as this would be less felt. 


London become 


The cost of daily travelling to and from work is 
to be counted not only in money, and if the 
amenities of life within London, for rich and poor 
alike, be improved, there will be more vigour to 
spare for the life of the town and more earth left 
unspoilt for husbandry and repose for the towns- 
man. 

This article was finished on the day of the 
inaugural meeting of ‘‘ The London Society,” ot 
which the writer was glad to enrol himself asa 
It is hoped that nothing here written is 
inconsistent with the aims of that Society. 


member. 


BOOK-PLATES 


O long as etching and engravy- 
ing were the only means of 
reproduction, a _ book-plate 

was rather in the nature of 

an expensive luxury; but the 
invention of the  process- 


block has quite altered mat- 





ters. There are qualities in 
the bitten line, however, that cannot be accurately 
rendered by any photographic process, so the 
older methods are still preferred when the expense 
can be borne. With the needle and the graver 
there is far greater range than is possible with the 
The 
deeper and more velvety shadows, and, by con- 
trast, higher lights, than any other method of 
printing. 


process-block. engraved plate will give 


Yet many people who realise this fail 
in their desire ; for, having secured a drawing by a 
capable artist, they hand it over to the tender 
mercies of the stationer’s engraver for reproduc- 
tion. This should not be done. The designer 
and the engraver should be one and the same 
person. 

With regard to modern methods of reproduc- 
tion it may be pointed out that there are two 
inexpensive processes, the line and the half-tone. 
By the former everything is rendered in pure line, 
gradation or tone being attained by different 
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BY G. S. POWELL 


thicknesses of line and by lines drawn close 
together. Good prints from line blocks may be 
taken on dull though smooth-surfaced paper, but 
for the half-tone process (where the block surface 
consists of very small dots mechanically distri- 
produce effects of tone) the 
smoothest paper is essential; in fact the glazed 
surface in common use constitutes the great draw- 


buted so as to 


back to a process which is ingenious and satis- 
factory in other respects. 

If a book-plate is to be reproduced by either of 
these processes, the drawing should be made in 
clear lines on smooth paper or card, and should 
great deal 


not be a larger that the print is 
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BOOK-PLATES 


with the true spirit of heraldry—that such things 
are ostentatious; yet the designer will find that 
little falls to his lot, unless he yields to the craz 
for representing personal pursuits, which seem t 
be the modern idea of suitability in subject-matter 
But whether the book-plate is composed o 
heraldry, monograms, quotations, verse, or em- 
blems, it should at any rate be treated conven 
tionally, as convention makes for dignity, and 

pleasant balance of mass and line is of paramount 
importance. Ina coat-of-arms as much depends 
on the drawing of the charges as on the com- 
position of the coat. The latter is given, but 
there is scope for treatment in the former. 
Charges cannot be drawn with too much spirit 
so long as their identity is retained, and wher 
there are beasts the fiercer they are made to look 








NY AS 
required to be. Usually the line process is 
adopted for line drawings and the half-tone for AS i == 
wash, but by using half-tone for a line drawing an BS Wi : ~ 
effect is obtained which has some of the quality : 
that an etching derives from the ink left on the = 
surface of the plate after wiping. If to be printed | 





on Japanese or some other toned paper, it is no = 
doubt best to employ the line method for book- > Bil = 

plates drawn in line; but those which accompany ke : , 
this article have been reproduced by the half-tone } —_ 














process, as they had, necessarily, to appear on 
glazed white paper. 

In times past the designer's stock-in-trade was i rey 
heraldry, and perhaps nothing has surpassed it io 
as a motif for a book-plate. But, unfortunately, | as vies 
there is a notion abroad—quite out of harmony c < 7 O- 





BY G. S. POWELL 


the better: in ancient heraldry, indeed, there 
seems to have been some competition in the 
attempt to strike terror in the beholder, much as 
the present-day savage does with his plumes and 
paint. 

If, however, heraldry is debarred, there are still 
motives sufficient without having recourse to th: 
cricket-bat and the golf-club. A mere name-label 
may be made exceedingly decorative, and there 
are monograns, emblems, verse, and all the 
resources of good lettering. But if symbolism is 
decided upon, the designer should be given an 
ample supply of subject-matter from which to 
choose, and, if possible, nothing should be insisted 
upon as a sine qua non, for in his struggle to make 
an obstinate object decorative he may easily lose 
BY G. S. POWELL the swing of a good design. 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY OF THE 
MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


E issue, by the Morant Club, 


GAO aN, H 





cand) ay of an account of the recent 
excavations on the site of 
the Benedictine abbey of 

Barking reminds us of the 


work of some of our mem- 
bers in directions somewhat 

different from the ordinary 
activities of our Committee. The 
have been made under the direction of Mr. A. W. 
Clapham, who, as readers of the REVIEW may 
remember, has already contributed a note on 
The work has been 


excavations 


Barking to these columns. 
singularly successful in throwing light on one of 
the most important medieval buildings in the 
vicinity of London, and it is a not insignificant 
sign of the awakening of public interest in local 
history that the expense of the work was shared 
by the Morant Club, the Barking 
Council, and the Local Government Board—the 
£100 “in relief of men out 


x 


of work in Barking, a 


Borough 


last-named granting 
number of whom were 
employed in the digging.” 

The report, which lies before us, has been 
prepared by Mr. Clapham, and includes a large 
ground plan of the Abbey buildings to a scale of 
about 24 ft. to the inch, tinted in colours to show 
the dates of the various parts, besides photo- 
graphs by Mr. A. P. Wire and Mr. George Clinch, 
both members of the Committee. 
a revelation of the way in which history may be 


The whole is 


reconstructed by the careful and intelligent exami- 
nation of a forsaken and apparently barren site. 
The foundation of the Benedictine abbey of 
Barking takes us back to the early years of 
Christianity in England. It of the essence 
of our conception of time that it is always diffi- 
cult to realise the relative distance of events in 
the past from the present, each hour of which, as 
it passes, vanishes into yesterday and becomes 
part of the great body of history. It is recorded 
that Barking Abbey was founded in the year 666, 
a date which lies just 
twentieth century and the seventh century B.c., 
which saw the rise of many of the great Greek 
archaic temples—whence sprang the main develop- 
St. Erkenwald, 
the famous Bishop of London whose shrine in 


is 


midway between our 


ment of European architecture. 


old St. Paul’s Cathedral is preserved for us in a 
drawing by Hollar, was the founder of the Abbey. 
“This man,” says Bede, ‘‘ before he was made 
bishop had built two famous monasteries, the one 

r himself and the other for his sister Ethelburga, 
and had established them both in regular disci- 
pline of the best kind. That for himself was in 


larch 1912 I 


the county of Surrey, by the River Thames, at a 
place called Chertsey; that for his sister, in the 
province of the East Saxons, at a place called 
Barking, wherein she might be a mother and a 
nurse of devout women.” Barking Abbey came 
to bethe most important nunnery in the kingdom, 
and the richest of all but two. Excluding Waltham 
Abbey, it was the richest monastic house in Essex. 

The buildings, of which the ground plan has 
now been recovered, do not, of course, date back 
to the time of St. Erkenwald, but represent a 
twelfth-century rebuilding with thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth-century additions. The 
church “ consisted of a long nave with aisles and 
two western towers (165 ft. 6in. long by 64 ft. 6in. 
wide); shallow transepts with one apsidal eastern 
chapel in each arm; and an aisled presbytery of 
five bays, terminating in all probability in three 
graduated apses, as at Shaftesbury and Chertsey 
The Norman 71 ft. 
long as far as the spring of the aisle apse, and 
Early in the 
thirteenth century the east end was remodelled 


abbeys.” presbytery was 


was the same width as the nave. 


and a fine Saints’ Chapel was erected, which ex- 
tended the total internal length of the church to 
37 ft. 6in. Of the 
monastic buildings, particulars were obtained of 
the cloister on the north side of the church (ap- 
proximately gg ft. square), the chapter-house 
(60 ft. 6in. by 23 ft. 6in.), the warming-house, the 
frater, dormitory (166 ft. by 24in., curiously on 
the side 
firmary hall, 


the considerable figure of 3. 


west of the cloister), rere-dorter, in- 
and chapel; all of which, when 
plotted on the general plan, give us a clear idea 
of the arrangement of this historic house. We 
are glad to learn that the indications of the plan 
are to be permanently preserved upon the site, 
and will thus be an object-lesson in history to the 
modern inhabitants of Barking. 

The report includes a description of the exist- 
ing Abbey gateway with its fine carved rood of 
twelfth-century date in the upper chamber. It 
concludes with a notice of things found at various 
upon the site, the excavations 
having been comparatively barren in this respect, 


times present 


ce 


since the ground had been ‘‘ worked” many times 


before. Portions of an interesting carved Saxon 
cross were, however, discovered, together with 
examples of enriched Norman carving and chev- 
ron ornament, fifteenth-century tabernacle work, 
crochets, etc., and a small square of green Egyp- 
tian porphyry. And, since the Report was printed, 
we learn that two interesting tomb-slabs have been 
recovered from the nun’s cemetery. 


WATER H. 


GODFREY. 
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CHARLES MERYON, 1821-1868 


HARLES MERYON, born of 
the union of an English sur- 
geon and a French dancer, 
had but a short life, and its 
end was overshadowed by the 
dread wings of melancholy 
and madness; he died, in 
fact, within the madhouse at 

In these circumstances his art could 

not’ possess the genial humanity of Rembrandt 

any more than it could have the delicate character 
of Whistler. 
recollection of delirium, embodied in his 
d’Invenzione”’ feelings and thoughts perhaps akin 
to Méryon’s. But beyond this similarity, if it may 
be so called, there is nothing in common between 
the fire and passion of Piranesi’s execution, and 
the sobriety—nay, austerity—of Méryon’s line and 
Although nearer 





Charenton. 


One artist alone, inspired by the 
Carceri 


ee 


the directness of his drawing. 
in time, it was not the Italian who influenced 
Méryon, but a Dutchman called Reynier Zeeman. 
Méryon is said to have picked up for a few sous 
some of Zeeman’s etchings of Paris, made about 
1650 (which are among the most delightful of 
Of these he made etched 
copies, and it was probably the desire of emulat- 


architectural drawings). 


ing them that suggested the ‘‘ Eaux-fortes sur 
Paris,” 
1554. 
Zeeman, Peintre et eau - fortier,”” and are the 
etchings made since Rembrandt laid 
down his needle. Original etching ‘‘for the cen- 
tury and a half that followed the death of Rem- 
brandt . was little practised and less under- 
Italy, with Piranesi, being the one 
The Romantic revival in the nine- 


which were printed between 1852 and 
They are dedicated to ‘Reinier dit 


greatest 


stood,”’ * 
exception. 
teenth century brought etching in its train. 
Delacroix, Decamps, and the painters who made 
Barbizon their headquarters (the schoolof ‘‘1830”’), 
Théodore Rousseau, Charles Jaques, J. F. Millet— 
all made etchings, with a real appreciation of the 
lineal qualities of the medium. But it was Paris, 
not Barbizon, which produced in her unhappy 
son Méryon the greatest French etcher. 

He was brought up by his mother, of whom he 
retained a pleasant memory to the end of his life, 
‘for,’ as he writes to Dr. Meryon, his father, 
refusing pecuniary help, ‘‘I have not forgotten the 
happy time, free from all care, the sweetest of my 
childhood, which I passed in your company and 
It was this 
Dr. Charles Lewis Meryon who accompanied 


that of that good and amiable lady.” 


Lady Hester Stanhope to the East and wrote a 
book on the household at Mount Lebanon. At 
the age of five Méryon was sent to a school at 


* “A Short History of Engraving and Etching.’’ By A. M. 
Hind. Chapter X. 
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How long he remained there we do not 
know, but he must have been several years olde: 
when he was taken to Marseilles, where he un 
doubtedly learned to love the sea. The busy 
shipping, the quays, the sailors, all took hold o 
the boyish imagination and settled him in th 


Passy. 


choice of a profession. From Marseilles he went 
on a tour to Hyéres, Nice, Genoa, Pisa, and Leg 
horn before he returned to Paris. In 1837 he passe 
into the Naval School at Brest. Perhaps the 
years he spent as a naval cadet vied with those o 
his childhood for happiness. His childhood and 
boyhood would seem then to have been spent in 
comparatively easy circumstances. 

The first voyage of the young sailor began in 
1839, to the Mediterranean. During this voyag 
he spent some time in amateur sketching of the 
classical ruins of Greece. 
noted, that of the choragic monument of Lysi- 


One drawing may be 


crates, which became afterwards the basis of a 
fine etching. In the Rhine he made a 
cruise, in Australian waters, making sketches of 
what he saw of interest at the antipodes, which 
afterwards embodied in some of 
When he 
returned from this voyage he found his mother 


second 


sketches were 
his later and less interesting plates. 
dead. Why he then resigned his commission it is 
difficult to say. His own account explains no- 
thing. According to his morbid view, sailors, 
who were the bravest and noblest of men, ought 
to be commanded by men of stature and good 
birth—he himself was puny of body and nobody’s 
At any rate he resigned, and received his 
His mother had left him a 
small legacy of 20,000 francs, and at the age of 


son. 
discharge in 1846. 


twenty-five with this small capital he set up as a 
professional artist. In the capacity of pupil he 
entered the studio of a painter called Phelippes, 
who had been a pupil of David, where he was 
discovered to be suffering from an affection of the 
eyes called Daltonism, which made it impossible 
for him to become a painter. He had keen sight, 
but could not distinguish colours. So he entered 
the atelier of M. E. Bléry the engraver, with 
whom he spent six months, copying engravings 
after De Loutherbourg, Salvator Rosa, and Karel 
du Jardin. With this slight preparation he set up 
his own studio and made his immortal etchings of 
Paris, the most striking of which are here repro- 
duced. 

Etching as an art is a stumbling-block to ama- 
because 
Great painters have used it as a side issue to thei 


teurs, its technique seems so simple. 
main activity successfully and without prepara- 
tion. 
Seymour Haden was a successful surgeon, and 
obviously could not acquire in his leisure any 
elaborate technique in art; yet his etchings are 


Rembrandt made etchings as a_ youth. 
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have 


Whistler 


mastered the medium at once. 


little masterpieces. seems to 

An etching is not a reproduction of a pencil or 
a pen drawing on copper, but something with its 
own peculiar technique. Méryon seized at once 
became one of the greatest 
artists in copper the world has seen. Although 
the publication of his etchings gave him little 
fame or money (for the set of fifteen etchings he 
asked thirty francs), still they brought him to the 
notice of the Duc d’Arenburg, who commissioned 
him to make etchings of his chateau at Enghien. 
But the mental disease which must have over- 
shadowed these years of Méryon’s life developed 
rapidly, and he had to return to Paris in 1858 
completely broken down. A story is told of 
Bracquemond the engraver, one of his very few 
friends, how he called on Méryon one day and 
‘““As an artistic joke ... he 


its meaning, and 


found him out. 
drew upon the bare wall a fantastic sketch of a 
bird perched upon a bough in the act of snatching 
up an unconscious fly. When Méryon returned 
and saw it he was thrown into an intense agita- 
tion. He cried out, ‘If you care to know, read 
on that wall my fate. I can no more avoid what 
is coming on me than that fly can avoid the bird.’”’ 
Alienation came swiftly down upon him and 
closed the door on hope. The small etching, 
‘‘La rue des Mauvais Garcons,” belongs to this 
time. It shows the plain side of a house, whose 
“stone walls seem peopled with linking eyes,” 
with a few square openings in it, all heavily 
barred, as if to conceal some sinister crime, and 
two small figures on the footway walking away 
It is certainly the expression 
of a melancholy and distressed spirit. The artist 
has etched at its head the following verses, written 
in a beautiful round hand: 


out of the picture. 


Quel mortel habitait 

En ce gite si sombre? 

Qui dont lA se cachait 

Dans la nuit et dans l’ombre ? 


Etait-ce la Vertu, 
Pauvre, silencieuse ? 
Le Crime, diras-tu, 


Quelqu’Ame vicieuse ? 


Ah, ma foi! je Pignore ; 
Si tu veux le savoir, 
Curieuse, vas y voir, 


Il en est temps encore. 


Belgium 


frc ym 


A few months after his return from 
he was confined at Charenton, suffering 
‘‘melancholy madness complicated by delusions.” 
He remained here for more than a year, and al- 
though at the end of that time he was discharged 
as cured, proximate madness hung over him like 
a very sword of Damocles. We must believe him 
to have been subject to temporary aberrations 
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during this time, in order to explain some of the 
freaks of his later etchings. The print, for ex- 
ample, of Le Ministére de Marine (1865) has de- 
picted on it an airy host of chariots, grotesque 
fish, and flying-machines, and the etching of the 
College of Henri IV, in an early state, has a 
phantastic marine background. This was after- 
wards erased and finished with buildings. 

In 1866 Méryon had again to be confined, and 
although he recovered sufficiently to be able to 
work on plates put before him, his work has no 
longer any value. At the end his delusions took 
the form of his believing himself to be ‘‘ Christ 
held captive by the Pharisees. There was not 
enough food in the world and he would not wrong 
the poor by taking their sustenance.” * He could 
not be induced to eat, and died of exhaustion in 
1868. 

For Méryon art was not a flower-bordered path, 
but one overgrown with the wild tangled weeds of 
What wonder, then, if 
Certainly stone 


melancholy and madness. 
his etchings should tell of this! 
walls never took on a more terrible physiognomy 
than under his touch. There is perhaps nothing 
more poignant in art than some of his etchings; 
despair seems to lurk in the streets, and madness 
k. L. Stevenson 
said of Paris, ‘‘ Certain old houses demand to be 


peeps forth from the windows. 


haunted.” 
this aspect than Méryon. His 


Certainly no one was fitter to portray 
etchings were 
made merely to supply views of a Paris which 
was rapidly disappearing, and although he saw it 
all with eyes behind which an indefinable sorrow 
was hidden, yet his portrayal was accurate. No 
artist, indeed, was ever gifted with a more accu- 
rate needle to delineate architecture. His line is 
a marvel of strength and decision, often empha- 
sised by the severity adopted in the treatment 
of his subject, yet is never lost sight of in his 
“ L’Abside_ de 
“by 


more intricate 
Notre Dame” is perhaps his greatest etching, 
right of its peculiarly majestic composition and 
On some of 


compositions. 


of its solemn and austere beauty.” 
the early states there is a verse written under the 
print in Méryon’s writing : 

O toi dégustateur de tout morceau gothique, 

Vois ici de Paris la noble basilique. 

Nos Rois, grands et dévots, ont voulu la batir 

Pour témoigner au Maitre un profond repentir. 

Quoique bien grand, hélas! on la dit trop petite 

De nos moirdres pécheurs pour contenir l’élite. 


The same vein of thought runs through all his 
verses, and seems definitely enough to have a 
delusion which was the 
Under the beautiful 


relation to the final 


immediate cause of his death. 


‘‘The Etchings of Charles Méryon.’’ By Hugh Stokes. 
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plate of ‘Le Stryge” (The Vampire) he has 
engraved :— 

Insatiable Vampire, |’éternelle luxure, 

Sur la Grande Cité convoite sa pature. 

In a conversation with M. Jules Andrieu (which 
took place about 1860-61) Méryon gives us a 
glimpse into the dimmed mirror of his soul. He 
took up an early impression of ‘‘ Le Stryge” and 
said: ‘You can’t tell why my comrades, who 
know their work better than I do, fail with the 
Tour St. Jacques. It is because the modern 
square is the principal thing for them, and the 
Middle Age tower an accident. But if they saw, 
as I see, an enemy behind each battlement and 
arms through each loophole ; if they expected, as I 
do, to have the boiling oil and the molten lead 
poured down on them, they would do far finer 
things than I can do. For often I have to patch 
my plate so much that I ought indeed to be a 
tinker. My comrades are sensible fellows. They 
are never haunted by this fellow (Le Stryge). The 
monster is mine, and that of the men who built 
this Tour St. Jacques. He means _ stupidity, 
cruelty, lust, hypocrisy—they have all met in that 
beast.” 

Seymour Haden, writing of ‘* L’Abside”’ and “‘La 
Morgue,” says : ‘‘ From both of these it may be 
inferred that his work was not impulsive and 
spontaneous, like etched work in general, but 
reflective and constructive, slow and laborious. 
. . . His method was this—he made, not a sketch, 
but a number of sketches, two or three inches 
square, of parts of his picture, which he then put 
together and arranged into an harmonious whole, 
which whole he first bit in (with the acid) and 
then worked into completeness with the dry -point. 
What is singular, and a proof of his concentrative- 
ness, is that the result has none of the artificial 
character usual to this kind of treatment, but that 
it is always broad and simple, and that the poetic 
motive is never lost sight of.” There is a trial- 
proof of ‘Le Stryge” in the British Museum 
which throws an interesting side-light on his 
methods. Where it is etched the plate is practi- 
cally carried to completion, but the chief features 
of the composition—‘ Le Stryge” and the ‘‘ Tour 





St. Jacques ’’—are not even suggested ; the paper 
is blank where they are to come. 

**La Morgue” conveys an impression of tragedy 
too deep for words. The artist’s own verse, 
written in his hand on some early states of the 
plate, conveys feebly some of the thought surging 
through the brain of the man sick in his soul. 


Venez, voyez, passants ! 

A ses pauvres enfants, 

En mére charitable, 

La ville de Paris 

Donne en tous temps gratis, 
It le lit et la table. 


In this plate the line has an austerity almost 
mechanical in its precision, which forces into the 
desired prominence the little building where Paris 
provides, gratis, bed and table for her unfortunate 
children. The Morgue itself is put in with a few 
firm lines, and stands out bare and terrible from 
the other buildings and the quay. A crowd of 
curieuses watch the latest unfortunate taken from 
the Seine. 

‘* La Tour de l’Horloge”’ and ‘‘ Le Pont Neuf” 
are both fine plates, which were much worked 
upon. In some states the first is spoilt by the 
rays of light which dart from some windows 
across the dark building. The 
Henri IV” has already been mentioned as 
having suffered from a temporary fit of alienation. 
It is a noble panoramic view taken from the top 
of the Panthéon. 

‘‘The Entrance to the Convent of the French 
Capuchins at Athens ” shows the choragic monu- 
ment before the removal of the semi-ruinous 
buildings which were built against it. It was 
made from an early sketch. This etching formed 
the frontispiece to the Count L. de Laborde’s 
“ Athénes aux xv, xvi, et xvii siécles,” published 
in Paris in 1854. 


“College of 


Méryon’s whole output amounted to about 100 
plates, many of which are chiefly interesting as 
being by his hand, but the Paris set makes his 
sufficient monument. These were something new, 
a new aspect of architecture which the world had 
never seen before. 


J. M. W. HAttey. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE—LXVII 


T 


might have been thought 
that the courses of English and 
French Renaissancearchitecture 


In 


both cases Italian artists gave 
> 


would have been the same. 


the new direction, the inspira- 
the 
climate and materials were simi- 





tion was the same, and 


lar. 


Fortunately, nationality was too strong, and 
they developed each in its own way and each as 
different from the parent style as from one another. 
We say this was fortunate, for it shows architecture 
to be, if not a personal, at least a national thing, 
expressing the aimsand ideals of the time in which 
it is produced. The history of French architec- 
ture exemplifies this. And if we come to consider 
nationality—to compare, for instance, this delight- 
ful French house with, say, the probably con- 
temporary buildings of Gibbs at Cambridge, we 
find its idiosyncrasies equally well expressed. The 


now the home of the 


sce 


ssec 


building here illustrated is 
Sociétés Savantes at Rouen, and although it is 
not included in Professor Blomfield’s nor in 
Mr. W. H. Ward’s admirable histories of French 
architecture, it is quite worthy of being illustrated in 
these pages. The building is situated within a 
court in the Rue de St. L6, which is entered 
through a handsome gate. The whole probably 
at one time formed one scheme. That part of it 
which has been measured comprises the facade, 
over against the entrance, with two short wings. 
In its main features it bears a strong resemblance 
to the garden elevation of the Hétel Biron, in the 
Rue de Varennes, Paris, built about 1728, but the 
Rouen building probably belongs to a later period 
of the century. It is a pleasant non-pilaster 
The 
entrance, in the middle, is emphasised by a short 
flight of steps, while above the first floor a 
pediment gathers the central group of windows 
together. The end portions of the facade and the 
wings are equal, making a very satisfactory com- 
It should be how large the 
windows are and how much of the effect is gained 
by their simple treatment. Again, the beautiful 
division of the windows into exactly square panes 


treatment of a usual French arrangement. 


position. noted 


gives scale to the fagade. This square division 
seems to be quite in keeping with French logic, 
for why should they be other than the perfect 
figure? In England our practice has always been 
to make them a little higher than square. In this 
connection may be cited the fine old windows in 
Kensington Palace, with their ample astragal bars 
and bevelled glass; but it cannot be denied that 
the example of the Hétel des Sociétés Savantes is 
very pleasing. The whole conception of the 
facade is one of great simplicity. There are none 
of the features of what is called ‘‘ Palladianism ”"— 
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no great pilasters, no pediments to the windows, 
no pillars to mark the entrance, nothing but very 
delicate mouldings to emphasise the various parts. 
What a mistake it would have been to have put 
more elaborate trappings around the windows, 
which are so large that every inch of wall space 
In every detail 
more refinement is shown than in contemporary 
English work. 


becomes of the utmost value. 
Whether the loss in vigour en- 
tailed thereby is compensated for by some other 
quality it would be difficult to say. The slightly 
cambered lintels of many of the windows are 
typical of French work, and the quoins in the 
internal that 
If the carving in the 
tympanum of the pediment is rather flat, it carries 
out the idea of the whole front; but the carving 
which takes the place of key-blocks to the ground- 


another feature 


is unknown in this country. 


angles make 


floor windows is of greater interest, yet still does 
not destroy the flat wall surface. 
extremely delicate ironwork at the window-sills, 


There is some 


apparently to retain flower boxes. This is scarcely 
photograph, but 
effective in reality, and in perfect harmony 


noticeable in the is very 


with 
the quiet and reposeful architecture of the build- 


ing. J. M. W. H. 
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WHITELEY’S NEW PREMISES 

WITHIN the past few years there have been 
some notable examples in London of shop-building 
on a large architectural scale. Waring’s, Deben- 
ham & Freebody’s, and Selfridge’s are perhaps 
the most striking instances, and to these must 





the new premises which have 
recently been Messrs. William 
Whiteley, Ltd., from designs by Messrs. John 
Belcher, R.A., and J. J. Joass, F.R.I.B.A. (with 
whom Mr. Alexander Drew was associated as con- 
sulting engineer). We give a series of photo- 
graphs of this building, though no plan is available 
for publication. 


now be added 


completed for 


The entire rebuilding scheme includes the main 
front to Queen’s Road, Bayswater, with returns 
to Westbourne Grove and Porchester Gardens, 
but only about one-half of this scheme has been 
carried out so far, embracing the return to Por- 
chester Gardens and a portion of the Queen’s 
Road facade. 
entirely remodelled. 
tundas extending up the whole height of the 
building, with connecting floors at the different 


The interior, of course, has been 
It comprises two large ro- 


levels. 
On the exterior the architects have had to face 
the old problem of endeavouring to achieve an 





imposing architectural effect while at the same 


time complying with the commercial requirements 
of large window display. With this dual object 
in view, a big Order has been used. The main 
entrance, with its three doorways, is marked by a 
series of coupled columns superposed and crowned 
by a pyramidal tower, and the corner is emphasised 
byasmalldome. The exterior, thus treated, makes 
a very effective composition, and if in certain 
points it does not satisfy the architectural sense, 
we must not forget that it is a case of making archi- 
tectural design fit in as best may with the exorbi- 
tant demands of window space. Altogether in 
the new building there are nearly 3,000 tons of 
The whole of the weight is taken by 
the steel frame, the superimposed columns of the 


steelwork. 


exterior being only architectural casings supported 
by the steel stanchions; and the same may be said 
about the interior, the 14 in. brick walls which 
divide the building into seven distinct sections 
being merely division walls, taking no weight. 
The chief features of the interior of the building 
are the two rotundas, which, being covered by 
glazed domes, not only furnish abundant light, 
but add an air of dignity to the shop. There are 
four connecting floors, on which the several de- 
partments are placed, access being gained by main 
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WHITELEY’S NEW PREMISES: VIEW ON SECOND FLOOR LOOKING TOWARDS ROTUNDA 
JOHN BELCHER, R.A., AND J. J. JOASS, F.R.1.B.A.. ARCHITECTS 


and subsidiary staircases and by two lifts. From the 
ground to the first floor the staircase has marble 
treads, and at the top of the first flight it swells 
out on toa small balcony, from which a particu- 
larly good view of the interior is gained. On the 
top floor is a restaurant, the walls of which are 
treated with treillage painted green. 

An effective feature of the rotundas are the twin 
columns: there are 72. They are of ‘“Siena”’ 
scagliola marble enclosing a steel and concrete core, 
and were executed by Messrs. Bellman, Ivey, and 
Carter, Ltd., who also carried out the enriched 
capitals and moulded bases, which are bronzed 
with pure copper by a special process. 

The two main considerations in the design of the 
interior were—large space for display, and effective 
fire-protection. The first does not call for descrip- 
tion; but as regards the fire-protection of the 
building, this is so elaborate as to merit some- 
what extended notice. With the enclosing walls of 
protected steel stanchions, filled in between with 
windows having steel frames and _fire-resisting 
glazing, and the interior of the building divided by 
14 in. brick walls, it became necessary, of course, 
to see that all openings in those walls were fitted 
with effective doors. Thus we find that in the 
main openings from one department to another 
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are bronze doors with fire-resisting glazing, cen- 
trally fitted, while on either side, leaving an air- 
space or “‘ fire-check ” of 3 ft. between, are rolling 
steel shutters that can be wound up and down by 
a handle or closed instantly by a lever, in case of 
fire. 

The fire-resisting electro-copper glazing through- 
out the building has been supplied by the British 
Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd., the steel window- 
screens by the Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
and the rolling shutters by the Wilson Rolling 
Shutter Co. 

Subsidiary openings are closed by tin-clad doors 
supplied by Messrs. Mather and Platt, Ltd.) on 
each side of the opening, and having an air-space 
These 
doors have spring hinges, so as to close automati- 


or ‘‘ fire-check” of 6 ft. between them. 
cally. 

The floors are of hollow clay blocks reinforced 
with steel rods and built up with concrete, on the 
system of the Fram Fireproof Construction Co. 
The main bays are very large in area, some being 
as much as 45 ft. by 30 ft. without intermediate 
supports, and the floor construction here averages 
12 in. thick, the smaller bays being made up to 
the same thickness in order to preserve a level 


ceiling. Altogether the area of floors and roof 
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exceeds five acres, and this extensive construction 
had to be carried out with the utmost rapidity. 

For fire-protection there are (1) a sprinkler 
system, (2) a fire detection and alarm system, 
(3) a hydrant system, and (4) a system of fire- 
escape staircases. 

The sprinkler system is the well-known Grinnell 
system, which has been arranged by the sole pro- 
Messrs. Mather and Platt, Ltd., though, 
owing to a strike, the work had to be handed over 
in an unfinished state to Messrs. H. J. Cash and 
Co., who completed it. In this system lines of 
horizontal distributing pipes are laid under the 
flooring (except in the basement and on the top 


prietors, 


hung from the ceiling) at 
8 ft. to 12 ft., and are connected with 


floor, where they are 


intervals of 
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larger vertical rising pipes, supplied from a source 
that will keep the water in the pipes under con- 
stant pressure. The automatic sprinklers are 
attached to each of the lines of distributing pipes. 
Should a fire break out inany part of the protected 
building, the heat at once rises to the ceiling, 
where the temperature very soon becomes suffi- 
ciently high to melt the solder on the link of the 
sprinkler (which fuses at 155 degrees Fahr.). The 
elastic in it is thus released, and the water is 
discharged profusely over the fire. In positions 
where water in pipes is likely to freeze, the Grin- 
nell dry-pipe system is applied. 


valve 


The domes over the rotundas are double-glazed, 


and, in addition to the sprinklers around thé 
inside face, there is a collar around the crown 
served from either side by 


service 

the 
flooded with water 
fire. 


2} in. pipes, by which 
be 
of 


The arrangement is also 


means domes could 


in case 


useful for cleaning purposes. 
The domes are 67 ft. in diame- 
ter and comprise about 40,000 
super. feet of glazing, the whole 
of which has been carried out 
the Challenge 
Glazing Co., 


British 
Ltd. 
The system of fire-detection 
and alarm is that of the Aer 
Automatic Alarm, Ltd. 
installation 
of small-diameter copper pipe, 
which is run all over the build- 
ing and is connected with an 


by 


Fire 


It comprises an 


indication board on the ground 
floor. In the event of an out- 
break of fire, the heat, 
to the ceiling, would cause the 
air in the pipe system to ex- 
pand, and, by means of a sensi- 


surging 


tive diaphragm, would not 
only set alarms ringing at 


different points in the building 
itself, but also in the company’s 
offices in Queen Victoria Street; 
while a pointer on the indica- 
tion board on the ground floor 
would show exactly where the 
fire was; so that there would 
be the least possible delay and 
confusion in locating and then 
extinguishing an outbreak. 
The hydrant system com- 
prises large rising mains with 
hydrants and pipe lengths con- 
nected ready for use on every 
Messrs. Mather 


floor. and 
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Platt, Ltd., have 
installed the system. 
The fire - escape 


and bal- 


conies (supplied by 


staircases 


theSt. Pancras Iron- 
work Co.) lead from 


every floor, and 
there is thus pro- 
vided abundant 


means of escape in 
case of fire. 

The general con- 
tractors for White- 
ley’s new premises 
were Messrs. Hollo- 
way Brothers (Lon- 
don), Ltd., who also 
executed the rein- 
forced concrete 
work, the steelwork 
having been carried 
out by Messrs. Dor- 
man, Long & Co., 
Ltd. 


structure for exter- 


(steel - frame 


nal lifts and steel- 
work for roof over 
dispatch yard by 
Messrs. Powers and 
Deane 
Lt.) 

The ground-floor 
the 


ar¢ of 


Ransome’s, 


columns on 





facades 
Cornish grey granite 











from the quarries of 
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TO VESTIBULE 


Messrs. John Free- 
sons: & Co, 


those 


man, 
Ltd:., 
(as well as the remainder of the stonework) being 
of Portland stone, worked by Messrs. Holloway 
Brothers. 


above 


The granite carving was executed by Messrs. 
W. Cullis and Co., and the sculpture in stone by 
Mr. Crosland McLure and Mr. A. Broadbent. 

The whole of the ivory-glazed bricks for the 
building, together with white “ Shep- 
wood ” patent partition bricks, were supplied by 
the Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd. 
gunmetal 


glazed 


The long range of 
shop-fronts and the fittings in the 
jewellery, millinery, needlework, and hosiery de- 
partments were supplied by Messrs. Fredk. Sage 
and Co., Ltd., the fittings in the gown, corset, un- 
derwear and baby linen departments (a very fine 
example of work in French walnut) being by Messrs. 
Harris & Sheldon, Ltd., the fittings in the mantle 
and fur departments by Messrs. Courtney, Pope 
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& Co., Ltd., the Austrian oak fittings in the 
stationery and book departments by Messrs. 
Marsh, Jones, and Cribb, Ltd., and other shop- 
fittings by the Bath Cabinet Makers, Ltd., and 
S. Haskins and The bulk of the 
plasterwork, plain and decorative, was executed by 
Messrs. Ben Henry Johnson & Sons. 

The Walter 
Macfarlane and Co.; sanitary fittings by Messrs. 
Doulton and Co., Ltd., Shanks and Co., Ltd., 
and John Bolding and Sons, Ltd.; marblework 
by Messrs. J. Whitehead and Sons, Ltd.; electric 
wiring and heating installation by Messrs. H. J. 
Cash and Co.; ventilation by Messrs. H. J. Cas 
& Co. and Messrs. James Keith and Blackman 
Co., Ltd.; treillage in restaurant by Mr. John P. 
White ; bronze doors by Messrs. J. W. Singer and 
Sons, Ltd., and Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons, 
Ltd.; door furniture by Mr. 


Brothers. 


main staircase is by Messrs. 


James Gibbons, 
Messrs. Carter and Aynsley, Ltd., and Messrs. E. 
Showell and Sons, Ltd.; locks by Messrs. Milner’s 
Safe Co., Ltd.; lifts by Waygood 
and Co., Ltd. ; electric-light fittings, Messrs. J. W. 
Singer and Sons, Ltd.; ‘f Ferro-Glass”’ roof lights 
by Messrs. J. A. King & Co. 
Among other sub contractors were: 


Messrs. RK. 


Steel doors and enclosures for roller-curtains, Art Metal Construction ; 
asphalt roofs, Lawford and Sons, Ltd.; Fletton bricks, London Brick Co. : 
granolithic floors, &c., The Patent Impervious Stone Co., Ltd. : wall tiles 
and terrazzo flooring, Mr. Lewis Bennett ; roof tiles, Messrs. The Laving- 
ton Brick and Tile Works; railings, W. T. Allen and Co. ; folding gates, 
The Bostwick Gate Co.; lightning conductors, R. Anderson and Co.; 
cooking plant, The Briffault Range Co.; plasterwork, G. & A. Brown, Ltd. 
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OLD MASTERS 
MONOCHROME 
which the colour is quite as important as the form 


reproductions of pictures in 
must inevitably be deficient to that degree, but 
ull that can possibly be achieved by monochrome 
volume which 
Mr. Philip Lee Warner (publisher to the Medici 
Society) has issued as an illustrated record of last 
year's exhibition of Old Masters at the Grafton 
Galleries. 


printing is to be seen in the 


Photogravure and fine collotype are, 
The num- 
ber of plates is eighty, with accompanying notes 
by Mr. Roger E. Fry and Mr. Maurice W. Brock- 
In the presence of an Old Master we are 


presumably, the processes employed. 


well. 
always expected to be humble, enthusiastic, and 
appreciative, and it is only when there blunders 
in upon us some unsophisticated Philistine (such 
as Mark Twain) that we even admit the existence 
of a thought which is caviare to the orthodox. 
Nevertheless, even when confronted by a galaxy of 
Old Masters, some of us cannot deny the fact that 
we are not so much interested as we are expected 
to be. We may, indeed, be well tired of Madonnas 


and the Holy Life. 


quota of such subjects, but there is abundance of 


The present volume has its 


work of other kind, embracing the sweet healthi- 
ness of Gainsborough and Reynolds, the tragic 
force of Goya, rollicking groups by Jan Steen, 
landscapes by Rembrandt and Rubens, and, 
among many others, a bacchanal by N. Poussin— 
the last being of a familiar type from which the 
canvas of a great artist might well be saved. The 
volume altogether is one of great charm, and it 
has for frontispiece a particularly fine illustration 
of Rembrandt’s portrait of Caterina Hooghsaet. 


“A Catalogue ofan Exhibition of Old Masters in aid of the 
Vational Art Collections Fund: Grafton Galleries, 191%.” 
London: Philip Lee Warner, 7 Grafton Street, Wo Price 


218. wet, IL tn. by 8 tn. 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE MODERN 
HOUSE 


THIs is a companion volume to 


‘ 


‘Small Country 
Houses of To-day,” and, like the latter, is a 
collection of articles that have already appeared 
in Country Life. But there is this difference: that, 
whereas the book of country houses was the work 
of one or two writers—for the most part the work 
of Mr. Weaver 


separate articles from a large number of well- 





the present volume is made up of 
informed contributors; there are, in fact, twenty- 
With so 
many pens at work there must necessarily be 
lack of 
brought together in volume form, but we think 
it is quite fair to state that ‘‘ the general attitude 
f all the contributors is the same, in so far as 


three writers for forty-three chapters. 


some cohesion when the matter is 
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they plead with the public to approach all 
questions relating to the house and its equipment 
in an architectural spirit.”” The book is certainly 
a pot-pourri, but as the subjects of the several 
chapters are themselves of quite distinct character 
each contribution stands by itself. In order 
to indicate the scope of the book we may say 
that there are, roughly, three sections, the first 
fourteen chapters dealing with plasterwork, panel- 
ling, fireplaces, libraries and bookcases, and other 
architectural embellishments, the next seventeen 
being concerned with practical matters like water- 
supply for country houses, sewage disposal, re- 
frigeration, lighting, telephones, etc., while the 
devoted to treillage, 
orangeries, and other matters relating to the 
The include Mr. Ernest 
Newton, Professor Ricardo, Mr. Troup, Mr. Quen- 
nell, and many other well-known names, and the 


last twelve are pergolas, 


earden. contributors 


matter thus presented is of great interest and 
value ; moreover, the book is very finely illustrated 
by a profusion of excellent photographs, and is 
bound in an attractive cover, so that altogether 
it is a delight to the eye as well as a source of 
much up-to-date information on the equipment of 
the modern house. 


‘The House and its Equipment.” Edited by Lawrence 


Weaver. London: “ Country Life” Offices, 20 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. Price 158. net. 1s tn. by 
Ql 7 


oO 7 jl. 


SOME ELIZABETHAN INTERIORS 


THERE can be no question that the houses of 
the Elizabethan era a romantic charm 
quite apart from questions of style, so that when 
walking through their panelled rooms we _ be- 
come imbued with the feelings that are enshrined 
We think, again, of the bursting forth 
the one 


possess 


in them. 
of national architecture, 
hand, with simple traditional craftsmanship of 
Tudor days, and,.on the other, with the strange 
But in this matter 


connected, on 


from abroad. 
we can only be moved by the reality, by seeing 
the actual work of handling 
what was then a new and but little understood 
manner of design. Their efforts may be crude, 
they may rebel against what we now understand 


Renaissance 


men who were 


as architectural canons, but they are nevertheless 
of great personal interest; as, for example, some 
chimneypiece of Elizabethan or Jacobean days, 
with its grotesque carvings and disproportionate 
and over-elaborated pilasters. To transfer these 
into modern life is, however, a matter on which 
there may well be two opinions, and we cannot 
help experiencing a feeling of incongruity when we 
see an illustration of ‘‘ An Elizabethan Oak Hall 
and Staircase in Tacoma, Washington, U.S.A.,” 
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which is one of the plates in the volume before us. 
The author, Mr. C. J. Charles, has sedulously 
collected furniture, panelling, chimneypieces, and 
other architectural fittings of old English houses, 
and this material he has used in creating Eliza- 
bethan rooms for clients (presumably Americans 
for the 
things and are prepared to incur the cost of secur- 
ing them. From the introduction we learn that 
the author has been engaged in this work for the 
last twenty years, ‘‘during which time I have 
learned to know how easy it is, when making the 


most part) who have a liking for such 


or 
1g. 


necessary additions and restorations, to miss the 
subtlety, true feeling, and tone of the original, with 
the result that there is lacking that indefinable 
sense of satisfaction and harmony which arises in 
the mind only when a work is complete in all its 
detail.” 
plates showing rooms of Elizabethan type which 
Mr. Charles out in England and 
America ; but though these plates are excellently 


The present volume offers us a series of 


has carried 
reproduced, we are not able to judge from them 
whether the spirit of the original has been pre- 
served or not—to ascertain that we should need to 
see the rooms themselves; but we cannot fail to 


notice a difference between the one or two rooms 
which are represented by photographs, and th 
wash drawings of the others that make up th 
bulk of the plates. Considered as drawings, how 
ever, they are of much interest, and they show that 
the author has made himself familiar with every 
detail of Elizabethan interiors. The accompany- 
ing letterpress, too, traces the growth of the Eng- 


lish house very lucidly. 


“Elizabethan Interiors” By C. J. Charles. Lond 
George Newnes, Ltd., Southampton Street, WiC. Pi 
42s. net. 17 tn. by V1 in. 

THE BAROQUE IN ITALY AND THE 


ROMANESQUE IN FRANCE 

To discuss just what is ‘‘ Baroque’ and what is 
not strikes us as rather futile, for it leads to mere 
quibbling about men and dates. A far more essen- 
tial thing is, first of all, to study the work itself, 
and, secondly, to try to understand the society 
which produced it, ‘‘a society of conflicting faults 
and virtues, of heroism and debasement, of scien- 
tific initiative and of superstition—full, in a word, 
of contrasts and contradictions, of bombast and 





STUCCO DECORATIVE 
(From 


180 


WORK IN THE PALERMO MUSEUM, BY GIACOMO SERPOTTA (1704) 


‘* Baroque circhitecture and Sculpture in Italy"’) 
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CHOLSEY CHURCH, BERKSHIRE: 


exaggeration, but sustained by the conviction that 
there was still much beauty to discover in the 
domain of art, much truth in that of science, much 
goodness in that of philosophy.” Signor Ricci’s 
volume offers us abundant material for such study. 
It is a collection of about three hundred photo- 
graphs of Baroque architecture and sculpture in 
Rome, Bologna, Venice, and other Italian cities, 
The 


are themselves 


with a short introduction and a good index. 
photographs (mostly by Alinari 
perfect examples, and they are reproduced superbly ; 
which 
photographs are so finely rendered : it was printed 
at Stuttgart! We can recommend it therefore to 
all It mine 
and though we may have to set aside a certain 


never, indeed, have we seen a book in 


architects. is a of good things; 
proportion of the work as too riotous—some of it 
being a veritable incrustation of ornament—the 
remainder offers us innumerable subjects for ad- 
miration. We see here the true blending of sculp- 
ture with architecture, and are as much astonished 
by the fecundity of design displayed as by the 
skill that has it. 
almost entirely made up of full-page illustrations, 


masterly executed Though 
this is no book of pictures, but a fascinating record 
of some amazing work, sothat we are able to turn 
again and again to its pages with relish. To enter 
into any list of the contents would result ina mere 
recital of a catalogue. Wegive instead one of the 
illustrations, from which the character and interest 
of the whole may be gauged. 

Dr. Baum’s volume on Romanesque architec- 
ture in France is the same size as the one dealing 
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with the Baroque in Italy, and is similar in treat- 
ment—that is to say, there i of 
photographs superbly reproduced as _ full-page 
illustrations, with a very well written introduction, 
and, at the end, an annotated index. 
Romanesque never acquired the consistency of a 


s a collection 


French 


style, but it offers examples of extraordinary variety 
in experiment and suggestion, more especially in 
regard to vaulting, and it is valuable therefore to 
have a volume of illustrations in which the most 
In the matter of 
detail, too, it is of especial interest, there being a 


notable buildings are included. 


large number of photographs showing carving and 
sculpture in these old churches of France. 


* Barogue Architecture and Sculpture in Italy,” by 
Corrado Ricct, Director-General of Fine Arts and Antiqui- 
tics of Italy. Architecture 
edited by Dr. Julius Baum. London: William Hetnemann. 


127. 0) 


* Romanesgue in France,” 
Y 


Price 25%. net cach. in, 


CHOLSEY CHURCH 


Ir would be difficult to overestimate the valhe 
of this interesting study of Cholsey Parish Church, 
and it deserves the warmest commendation for 
the care with which it has been prepared and the 
excellence of its illustrations. The volume forms 
one of a series of studies in local history pre- 
pared for University College, Reading, and is thus 
part of a most admirable project for teaching his- 
tory by means of those visible evidences which, 
in spite of their eloquent testimony of the past, 
are so often left unconsulted. Dr. Cole is indeed 
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happy in his subject, for the church 
at Cholsey has just that early charac- 
ter and combination of architectural 
features which excite the interest of 
the student and 
gation of its 


invite the investi- 
story. Cruciform in 
plan, it is mainly of Norman date, 


with central tower and south door- 
way. An Early English chancel with 
three .lancets on each side, linked 


together by a very beautiful north 
and south arcade, illustrates the subtle 
change which the thirteenth century 
wrought in the whole significance of 
architecture, and a fine series of 
Romanesque capitals, richly carved, 
intensify the contrast of the square 
abacus with that of the circular bell 
capitals of the arcade. The east 
window, of early geometrical tracery, 
foreshadows the character of the four- 
teenth century, which is represented 
by the belfry windows of the tower, 
fifteenth 
tributes the 


while the century contri- 


west window in the 
nave. 

Dr. Cole says in his preface that 
“only an investigation by methods of 
precision can bring the study of the 
parish churches within the cogni- 
zance of serious research,’”’ and cer- 
tainly no one can deny that, in the 
volume before us, he has thoroughly 
text. It is 


indeed a relief to meet any evidence 


lived up to his own 
of genuine research at a time when so much 
slipshod topographical scattered 
But we are not quite certain that 
Dr. Cole has not perhaps overshot the mark 
in his efforts after precision. 


literature is 
broadcast. 


The book opens 
books of reference 
consulted. <A 
historical note 


with a list of sixty-seven 


which the short 
lead to the 
Then follows a de- 


tailed description of the church, an examination 


author has 
introduction and 
general history of the fabric. 


of the mouldings, and three appendices embody 
(a) the various restorations, (0) the exact dimen- 
sions of each part, and (c) the character of the 
building stones. matter of the 
history of the fabric is well worked out, and such 


The essential 


discoveries as the two original apses to the tran- 
septs, which have disappeared, are of the utmost 
But the author’s rigid scientific method of 
minute measurement and fastidious assignment of 
dates to various features might defeat its own object 
in many buildings less amenable to so strict an 
analysis, and would lead to many contradictions. 


value. 


The collection of the mere mechanical data of 
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the scientist is as inadequate as the superficial 
description of the amateur antiquary in arriving 
at any intelligent appreciation of such works of 
art as that enshrined in 
Cholsey. 


the carven stone of 
History will never become an exact 
science, for it rests on a psychological basis, and 
the art of the builder is one of its most illuminat- 
ing exponents. Cholsey Church illustrates the 
profound change from Romanesque to Gothic— 
that is its central ‘‘ fact”—and fortunately the 
beautiful photographs of its detail which appear 
at the end of the book tell vividly the story 
which might else lie undiscovered in the valuable 
minutiz of the letterpress. Apart from this the 
book forms just such a record of a parish church 
as we could wish imitated throughout the country. 
We would suggest that it would be helpful if the 
dates of the various portions of the fabric were 
differentiated on the plan. 


“dn Analysts of the Church of St. Mary, Cholsey, 
the County of Berkshire.” By F. J. Cole, D.Sc. Oxon. 
With twenty-three Plates. B. HH. Blackwell, Oxford, and 
Henry Frowde, London. Price 5s. net. 
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ART TEACHING AND 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


In modern times there has always been too 
much talk about Art. The subject is one which 
lends itself to endless discussion, for the simple 
reason that, unlike chemisty, for instance, where 
it is possible to come to a universal agreement 
that H, SO, makes sulphuric acid, there never has 
been and there never can be any fixed law in re- 
gardtoit. Hence every aspect of Art can be talked 
about to any extent. Mr. Ashbee comes to this 
book of his with “twenty-five years’ pretty hard 
work in schools, workshops, on buildings, design- 
ing in a dozen different crafts, or lecturing upon 
architecture and craftsmanship at colleges and art 
schools in this country and abroad,” and we are 
at least grateful to him that he has something in 
particular to put forward, and that he is wise 
enough to recognise the position of the machine 
in modern life. Briefly, he thinks that the 
present system of art education in this country is 
all wrong because it is divorced from everyday 
craftsmanship. He instances the Royal College 
of Art, where, out of 459 students trained during 
a period of ten years, only 32 made the practice of 
art in any form their livelihood, while 126 became 
teachers of art—a result especially distasteful to 
Mr. Ashbee, because it stands for the perpetuation 
of the ‘‘art school master’? detached from the 
And the remedy is, the 
author thinks, ‘‘that we should gradually change 
the system of endowment of our art schools into 
a system for the endowment of small artistic work- 
shops, or, as I should prefer to put it, 


actual conditions of life. 


that we 
should transform our art school system into a 
guild system, and to these associated workshops 
the art teaching of the country should be de- 
legated.”” Now that is a matter which can only 
be dealt with at length, and as we have not the 
space in these columns we would refer readers to 
the volume itself, in which Mr. Ashbee works out 
his scheme in detail. But we would not close 
even such a brief notice as this without expressing 
the opinion that, while fully in sympathy with 
many of the author’s views, the desired result will 
not be reached if it is based entirely on the ‘arts 
and crafts movement’; for that has been too 
much of an individualistic affair, with novelty as 
an all-too-strong underlying force: and, in viewing 
the products of the movement, as shown at the 
several exhibitions, we may well question, for 
example, whether the Arts and Crafts chair is an 
improvement on the Sheraton type, or whether 
the often barbaric mounting of jewellery is really 
a proof of the advance it ostensibly represents. 
This, we know, is just the criticism which those 
concerned in the movment are least likely to 
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expect, and it is one which will be answered with 
vigour. Nevertheless, we hold to it, for the work 
in question is permeated with an old fallacy—the 
similitude of a life of art wherein the life of reality, 
and often that of comfort, gets lost. 


“ Should we Stop Teaching Art?” London: B.T, Bats- 
ford, 94 High Holborn. 1 rice 3s. 6d. net. 


POMPEIAN DECORATIONS 


Mr. R. A. BricGs, in the introduction to his 
book on Pompeian Decorations, briefly narrates the 
history of that wonderful town whose gay life and 
delightful buildings perished so tragically under 
the most terrible cataclysm of nature. It is to 
this unique event, the overwhelming of Pompeii 
A.D. 79 by an eruption of Vesuvius, that we owe 
the preservation of so much that is of interest to 
artists of all: kinds. No great monuments it is 
true (although the Forum and Basilica are fairly 
large), but a whole suburban town, built to a 
small scale, has been exposed by the excavations, 
and wall paintings, mosaics, and marble —- the 
whole paraphernalia of an ancient domestic life— 
laid bare. On a quiet day, when the ubiquitous 
tourist is absent, it gives one a curious feeling to 
wander by these narrow, deserted streets, to cross 
them on the stepping-stones whose intervals served 
to let chariot wheels pass, to enter the silent 
houses, to contemplate the faded pictures on the 
walls and the mosaics under foot. The catastrophe 
which overwhelmed the place was terrific, but a 
good deal remains; a great part of the wealth of 
the Naples Museum comes from Pompeii. Many 
splendid mosaics have been removed, among them 
two most unusual panels which the writer well 
remembers. They are quite small (one is 163 in. by 
17 in., and the other slightly smaller) and represent 
scenes from a comedy. The larger contains four 
and the smaller three figures, beautifully arranged 
and coloured in quiet half-tones, like a scheme of 
Whistler’s. 


inches high it can be imagined that the tesserae 


As the figures are about eight or nine 


are small: indeed, some are little bigger than a pin- 
head. It may be questionable art to do with great 
difficulty what could be done easily with pigments, 
yet it is so well done and with so much pride in 
the work that the effort is pardonable. 

Pompeii is indeed a treasury of beautiful things. 
Mr. Briggs’s drawings, many of them reproduced 
in colour, hold a faint savour of the charm of the 
originals, but the draughtsmanship is not cunning 
nor delicate enough for the task in hand. The 
illustrations, however, are accurately and con- 
scientiously drawn, and have therefore a value 
which drawings of greater artistic charm might 
not possess. 

“* Pompetan Decorations.” By R.A. Briggs, F.RIB.A. 
London: B. 7. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. Price 25s. net. 
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TOWN-PLANNING NOTES 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

N February 15th, at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, an inquiry was held 
into an application of the 
Corporation for permission to 
prepare a scheme in respect 
acres of 

land. This is quite a small 

scheme for such a large city, 

but it was announced at the inquiry that a larger 


of some fifty-four 





scheme for an area of about 1,400 acres is in course 
of preparation. The peculiarity of the present 
scheme is that about half of the fifty-four acres is 
outside the city area, being in the urban district of 
Gosforth. The Gosforth Urban District Council 
opposed the scheme, and the matter is now before 
the Local Government Board. 


MANCHESTER 


It announced that the 


Manchester Corporation have 


is 


in preparation a comprehen- 
sive plan for the whole of the 
unbuilt-upon area within the 
They thought it best 
to consider a scheme for the 


city. 


general lay-out of the whole 
before deciding to apply for 
power to prepare a scheme for 
any part of their area. No 
doubt this method has many 
advantages, and may lead to 
better results in the end; for 
it is only by considering the 
main arteries and circumferen- 
tial roads for the whole area 
of a city that the development 
of any particular part can be 
Piece- 
meal town-planning may be 
useful for many purposes, such 


properly determined. 


in offering three prizes of 100gs., 30¢s., and 
20 gs. respectively for a plan of the unbuilt- 
upon land within the area of the borough 
Halifax, the Corporation of that borough 
secured eight plans for the lay-out of the areas 
suitable for the application of town-planning 
schemes. Professor Adshead, of Liverpool, the 
assessor, awarded the first prize to Messrs. Long- 
bottom & Culpan (whose design is here reproduced), 
the second to Messrs. Medley, Hall, & Son, and 
the third to Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son. In 
the interests of the town plan, it seems a pity 


of 


that the competition was limited to local archi- 
tects, the reason given for this limitation being 
scarcely adequate. The fact that Halifax archi- 
tects had greater knowledge of local geographical, 
industrial, and social conditions would no doubt 


give them an advantage over outside architects, 








as preserving amenities and 
securing purely local traffic 


connections, but if the problem 


of city development is to be 
successfully dealt with by the 
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TOWN-PLANNING NOTES: 


architects. Corporations which want 
to justify their desire for economy 
on the ground that the local surveyor 
is best qualified to prepare the town 
plan seem to lose their confidence 
in purely engineering or surveying 
knowledge when the question of pre- 
paring a plan becomes a matter of 
public competition. 

With regard to the first-premiated 
design for Halifax by Messrs. Long- 
bottom & Culpan it may be men- 
tioned that the architects have con- 
centrated their attention mostly on 
Skircoat, Highroad Well, and Oven- 
den, which have been suggested as 





Ovenden Scheme: Typical Cottage Group. 


and this advantage might have been 
regarded as sufficient to meet the 
claims of local patriotism. Other 
architects who did not possess that 
knowledge would have had to take 
the trouble to acquire it, but that in 
itself is hardly a reason for refusing 
them the opportunity of entering the 
competition. 

It is interesting to note, by the 
way, that in nearly all town-planning 
competitions the field is practically 
limited to architects, either by ex- 
press stipulation in the conditions, 
or by the fact that they alone submit 
plans worthy of consideration. The 
assessors chosen are also usually 





worthy of early schemes of de- 
velopment. The chief feature 
about the Skircoat scheme is 
the linking up of Skircoat Green 
with a road along the top of 
Long Wood, forward below 
Skircoat Bottom, and joining 
the present tramway route at 
Pye Nest. That gives a fresh 
connection for this side of the 
town with Sowerby Bridge. 
The conversion of the Race- 
course into a public recrea- 
tion ground is a striking fea- 
ture of the provisions for the 
Highroad Well district, while 
in the Ovenden district a good 
centre for tramway traffic is 
formed, and the wide road 
taken forward towards Grove 
Mill, where a shopping centre 
is planned. From this point 
two main roads—one leading 
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other to the end of Cousin Lane—open out that 
locality. Messrs. Longbottom and Culpan’s object 


has been to show that by grouping houses around 
open spaces which give all the amenities con- 
sidered essential, a great economy can be effected 
Under 


the Town Planning Act these roadways could be 


in the use of land for roads and streets. 


formed much more economically than the present 
by-laws allow, and, through this saving, houses of 
could have considerably more 


the same value 


garden or open space attached to them. 


LonpoN: THE GARDEN City ASSOCIATION 
AND THE LONDON SOCIETY 


The Garden City Association appears to be 
waking up, and under the energetic chairmanship 
of Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, M.P., it appears likely 
that this body will enter upon a vigorous educa- 
tional propaganda on town planning during the 
present year. At the annual meeting held on 
February 5th, Professor Adshead read a paper on 
‘The Improvement of London,” in which he 
made some interesting proposals for linking up 
tubes. His 


proposals had apparently not been adequately 


the railway trunk lines with the 


thought out from a practical standpoint, and have 
The 


whole question of London improvement wants 


been subject to some very proper criticism. 


careful consideration, and some attempt should 
be made to collect and sift out the best ideas that 
have been put forward. This is an object which 
is likely to be accomplished by the new society 
which has been formed with the title of ‘‘ The 
London Society.” Its inaugural meeting took 
place last month under the chairmanship of Sir 
Aston Webb. 


foster an intelligent interest in 


The object of the Society is to 
London as the 
capital of the Empire, and to induce a public 
spirit for the study and encouragement of its 
improvement. One of the suggestions of the 
promoters is to start a special fund for the collec- 
tion of all data relating to the various proposals 
for the improvement of London, including maps, 
plans, etc. Questions relating to roads, traffic, 
housing, town planning, architecture, and sculp- 
ture, will 


probably be considered by special 


committees. The Society appears likely to com- 
mand influential support, and to have a large 


following of leading architects. 


THE GREAT WESTERN AVENUE 
The need for a new trunk road leading from 
London to the West is everywhere admitted, and 


that the Road Board has offered to 


the news 
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contribute £875,000 towards the cost of such a 
new artery is highly satisfactory. While wel- 
coming the news, we cannot feel satisfied that in 
dealing with the traffic requirements and the general 
planning of the huge area of London the best 
results are to be achieved by these sectional 
schemes. The time is ripe for some effort to 
co-ordinate all the parties officially interested in 
the planning and improvement of London. The 
Road Board, the Traffic Branch of the Board of 
Trade, the Town Planning Department of the 
Local Government Board, the London County 
Council, and the Borough Councils, should create 
from amongst themselves a small executive body 
capable of preparing and carrying out the details 
of a plan of the Greater London area, or at least 
there should be some recognised means of bring- 
The 


to overlapping, confusion, and 


ing them together in conference. present 
system must lead 


misunderstanding. 


THE PLANNING OF DELHI 


It is announced that the Indian Government 
have asked Mr. John R. Brodie, M.Inst.C.E., 
of Liverpool, to assist in preparing the plan of 
the new capital of Delhi. It is also whispered 
that a architect has 
but it seems a pity that definite information on 
this point was not issued at the same time as the 
about Mr. The 
planning of Delhi must be more an architectural 


well-known been invited, 


information Brodie’s selection. 
matter than one affording scope for engineering 
We have 
observed in a preceding paragraph on the extent to 
which architects place themselves in the forefront 
in preparing schemes in connection with town- 
planning competitions in England, and it is well 
known that in Germany and America the archi- 
tect and not the engineer has the most influential 
When, in 
1go1, the Federal Government of America decided 
to prepare plans for the improvement of Washing- 
ton, they met the American Institute of Archi- 


skill not already available in India. 


voice in preparing the town plan. 


tects, and accepted their nomination of Mr. D. 
and Mr. F. L. Olmshed, junr. 
These gentlemen afterwards co-opted Mr. C. F. 
Mckim and Mr. A. St. Gaudens, but did not find 
We 
merely point this out in order to indicate the 
important place which the architect takes as an 


H. Burnham 


it necessary to invite engineering assistance. 


adviser in connection with such schemes of city 
development as that which is proposed at Delhi. 
Mr. Brodie is one of the ablest municipal engineers 
in England, and we hope he will be adequately 
supported by equally able architects in taking up 
the important duties to be assigned to him. 
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